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SELECT TALES. 


ITALIAN HOAXING. 

Ins the days of Scheggia, Monaco and Pilucca, 
(who were choice friends and boon companions, 
and all three masters in the art of hoaxing, ) there 
was one Neri Chiaramontesi, a man of good birth 
and easy*circumstances, but cunning and crafty 
withall as any of our city in his time ; nor was there 
any who took greater delight in playing off his 
wit upon other persons, ‘This worthy gentleman 
frequently found himse!f in company with the 
three beforementioned, at the table of my Lord 
Mario Tornaquinci, a knight of the Golden Spur, 
of great wealth and worship; and upon these oc- 
casions he had not scrupled to perform divers feats 
at the expense of his companions, for which they 
did not dare attempt to take any revenge, although 
very much to their displeasure, above all, to that 
of Master Scheggia, who murmured greatly at 
being made the butt of so many shafts of ridicule. 
Once upon a time it so happened, that as they 
were all chirping together round a good fire at the 
house of this worshipful cavalier (it being then in 
the depth of the winter,) discoursing with one an- 
other about this thing and that, says Neri to 
Scheggia, ‘* Here’s a crown of gold for you, if you 
will go directly to the house of La Pellegrina, 
(who was a famous courtezan in those days, and 
had come from Bologna, ) habited as you are now, 
but having first besmeared your face and hands 
with ink, and present to her this pair of gloves, 
without uttering a syllable.”—“ And here’sa brace 
of crowns for you,” said Sheggia, ‘if you will 
sally forth, armed cap-a-pie in white armour, with 
alance on your shoulder, to Caccherino, the mer- 

's shop”—(which was at that time a noted place 
rrendezvous for all the rich young gallants of 
Florence.) —* In the name of grace,” replied Neri, 
laughing, ‘‘ hand me up the two crowns,” ‘ Con- 
tent!” answered Scheggia; “but hear me—I re- 
quire, moreover, that whatsoever persons are pre- 
sent, you pretend to fail into a furious passion with 
them, and threaten that you will make minced 
Meat of them all.’—‘* Trust me for that,” replied 
Neri; ‘‘ only let me see the money.” Whereupon 
Scheggia forthwith drew out of his purse two 
crowns, fresh from the mint, and putting them into 
the hands of their host, ‘* There: they are,” says 
he, ‘in pawn, ready to be made over to you, as 
soon as you have accomplished the undertaking.” 

Neri, full of glee, thinking full surely that the 
two crowns were his own already, (and which he 
Valued more highly than any ten he possessed, 
thinking what a good jest he should have at the 
expense of one who had parted with them so light- 
ly,) began forthwith to harness on his armour—ot 
which there Were suits enough in the good knight’s 
Mansion to fit out a hundred troopers, he being a 
Steat friend of the elder Lorenzo de Medici, who 
at that'time was at the head of affairs in Forence; 
and, while he was so employed, Scheggia, taking 

0 and Pilucca aside, told them what he 
Would have them do, and sent them about their 
ness. At length, Master Neri having laced his 
t, took his lance on his shoulders, and sal- 
Hed forth in the direction of Ceccherino’s shop : 
it he was forced to move slowly, both by reason 











of the weight of his armour, and of the greaves 
being somewhat too long, by which he was very 
much encumbered in lifting his feet from the 
ground, 

Meanwhile, Monaco and Pilucca had gone upon 
their respective missions—the one to the shop of 
the haberdasher, the other to Grechetto’s fencing 
school, (which was then held in the tower hard by 
the old market-place)—and both affirmed to the 
by-standers that Neri Chiaramontesi had gone out 
of his senses, and attempted to kill his own mo. 
ther, and thrown all his househol! goods into a 
well—and that he had at last armed himself cap-a- 
pie in one of my Lord Tornaquinci’s suits, and, 
with his lance in rest, was driving all the people 
helter skelter before him. To which Pilucca (who 
was at the fencing-school,) added, how he had 
heard him swear a terrible oath that he would go 
to Ceccherino’s shop, to give him a drubbing— 
upon which the greater part of the young men 
who were present ran out of school to see the fun, 
with so much the greater delight, as that same ha- 
berdasher was an object of general dislike on ac- 
count of his ignorance and presumption, and hav- 
ing the most cursed and slanderous tongue in all 
Florence—notwithstanding which, his shop was 
the resort of noble and honourable gallants, to 
whom Monaco was at the same time busy in rela- 
ting various other particulars of the extravagance 
and madness of Neri. 

Meanwhile, Neri himself having left the knight’s 
house, (which was near St. Marie Novella, ) made 
his progress to Ceccherino’s shop, not without 
much wonder and laughter of all beholders; and 
on his arrival at the door gave a thundering rap, 
and bursting it open, entered with furious ges- 
tures, in complete armour as he was, exclaiming 
with aloud voice, “ Aha! traitors—Aha! ye are 
all dead men”—and forthwith put his lance in rest. 
They who were present, alarmed by what they 
had just heard, no less than by what they them- 
selves saw and witnessed, were soon seized with a 
perfect panic, and fled away in all directions— 
some to the counting-house, some behind the coun. 
ter, or under chairs and tables—some shouting, 
some threatening, some praying—in short, the up- 
roar was quite prodigious, 

Scheggia, who had followed close at his heels 
all the way, no sooner saw him entered than he ran 
off full speed towards Portarossa, where dwelt his 
uncle, Agnolo Chiaramontesi, (an old man, one of 
the wollen trade, and a citizen of fair credit and 
reputation,) and told him, quite out of breath, that 
he must make all haste to the shop of Ceccherino, 
the mercer, where he would find his nephew, who 
was raving mad, and with lance in hand laying 
about him, so that it was to be feared great mis- 
chief might ensue. Whereupon Agnolo (who 
having no children of his own, entertained great 
affection for his nephew, ) exclaimed, “ Alas! alas! 
what is this you tell me!”—Only the exact 
truth,” replied Scheggia; and added, ‘‘ Come, 
come away quickly ; and bring with you some four 
or five of your workmen, to seize and bind him, 
and convey him, bound, to your house; and then 
when you have kept him three or four days in the 
dark, without any body to speak to, it may be 





hoped that he will be brought back to his senses.” 


Having no reason to disbelieve a statement made 
wih so much apparent sincerity, the old gentle. 
man immediately rose, and calling half a dozen of 
his wool-combers and carders together, all stout 
young men, and telling them to provide ropes, 
they all went to Ceccherino’s, where they found 
every thing in the terror and confusion already de- 
scribed, and Neri himself crowing with triumph at 
the effects of his prowess, and still laying about 
him with his lance in every direction where he 
thought he could add to their consternation, with- 
out doing any actual mischief. His uncle having 
observed for a while his mad actions, crept slowly 
towards him from be!:ind, and suddenly laying firm 
hold on the instrument of fancied destruction, 
cried in a loud vwice, ** Stand firm there !—What, 
in God’s name, aré you doing, nephew? Then 
turning to his followers, ‘*Make haste,” he said, 
‘* disarm him—throw him on the ground, and bind 
him as fast as possible.” These directions were 
no sooner given than followed; and before he had 
time to recover from his amazement, they had him 
stretched on the ground, some holding him by the 
arms, others by the legs, and, in spite of all his ex- 
clamations of “ What are you about ?—unhand me, 
villains—I am not mad—unhand me!” soon finish- 
ed their work, binding him hand and foot, in such 
a manner that he was unable to move a limb, and 
then laid him in a litter which they had brought 
with them for the purpose, and tied him down, so 
that he could not roll off, or slip away from them 
while they were carrying him. Meanwhile, Scheg- 
gia hearing him howl and roar and blaspheme at 
this violent treatment, could not contain himself 
for joy, but was ready to leap out of his skin; and 
the poor terrified gentry who had fied from his 
fury, crept out of their h:ding-places, and by their 
slow and timid advances towards the late object of 
their terrors, now in vile durance, showed how 
vehement had been the alarm he occasioned 
them. 


Imagine, then, if Neri, proud as he was by na- 
ture, and fierce in his temper, did not burn in- 
wardly, and if he did not cry out, and threaten, 
and swear, and curse without ceasing, while his 
uncle calmly ordered his men to take the litter on 
their shoulders, and, throwing a cloak over him, 
to convey their load back to his own house, where 
Monaco had already been before them to prepare 
his mother for their reception; and when the good 
old lady, accordingly, met them in tears at the 
door, and having, with the uncle’s assistance, laid 
him on a bed in the best chamber, left him there, 
bound as he was, with intent not to speak a word 
to him, or give him any thing till the morning, and 
then to call in physicians, and conduct themselves 
by their advice as may appear needful. And in so 
doing they were guided in like manner by the di- 
rections of Scheggia. 

Meanwhile, the rumour of this affair was noised 
throughout Florence, and Scheggia, with his com- 
panions, rejoicing, went to find their good host, 
the Cavalier Tornaquinci, to whom they related all 
things as they had happened, and from which he 
received delight and gladness unspeakable ; and, 
it being already on the stroke of four, they sat 





down to supper with so much the greater pleasure, 
as they knew that Master Neri was safely locked 
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up, and could not come to disturb them with his 
impertinence. : a, 
Now, when Master Neri found himself alone in 
the dark, tied to his bed, .as if he were a maniac, 
his helmet and greves only being removed, and 
all the rest of his armour left upon his back, he 
lay still a good while thinking over the events that 
had befallen him, and soon fixed upon Scheggi 
the contriver of the whole plot, by the rest f 
which he had come to be reputed mad, not only 
by his mother and uncle, but by all Florence; and 
this reflection gave him so much pain and displea- 
sure, that if he had at that moment been at liberty, 
he would certainly have done either to himself or 
others a mischief. So he ia sleepless, and 





inagony of rage, till past midnigit, when the pains 

u began to assault him vehemently; 

e he cried out lustily, with all the voice 

at he was able to collect, and never ceased from 

calling, now upon his mother, now upon her maid- 

servant, to bring him something to eat and drink; 

but it was allin vain, for they were determined not 
to hear a word he uttered. 

At last, about the hour of two in the morning, 
his uncle came to him, accompanied by a cousin- 
german of his, who wasa brother of St. Mark’s 
hospital, and by two physicians, the first at Flo- 
rence in their time; and, having opened his cham- 
ber-door, they entered, preceded by his mother 
bearing a light, and found him lying in the same 
place and posture as they had left him, but so 
weak and exhausted with his endeavours to make 
himself heard, and with want of food, that he was 
become as tame and gentle as a lamb; at whose 
approach he lifted up his head, and in the most 
courteous manner saluted them, and then entreat- 
ed that they would be content to listen to him 
while he said a few words, and to attend to his ar- 
guments. Whereupon Agado and the others, with 
like courtesy, answered, that he might say what he 
pleased, and they would listen with all due atten- 
tion, and, thus encouraged, he related to them all 
that had taken place respecting the wager, aflirm- 
ing that Scheggia was he who had betrayed him, 
and had caused him to be bound hand and foot for 
a madman; adding, that if they wished for better 
evidence, they might all go to the Cavalier Tor- 
naquinci’s, where they would find the two crowns 
still held by him as a deposit. 

The uncle and the physicians knowing Scheggia 
well, were disposed to give credit to all that Neri 
uttered. However to be quite certain, some of 
them went to the cavalier’s sccording as he had 
desired them, and found not only that every thing 
was strictly true, but that Scheggia and his com- 
panions iad wound up the frolic by supping to- 
gether, and enjoying themselves with the heartiest 
laughter imaginable. Upon receiving this infor- 
mation, the uncle was covefed with shame and 
confusion for the affront he so mistakenly put upon 
his beloved nephew; and, returning with all the 
speed he might, presently relieved Neri from all 
remaining bondage, and begged his pardon with 
the greatest remorse and humility. 





MISCELLANY. 





I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 





CURIOUS AMUSEMENTS AT MALTA. 


Amone the many festivals observed by the Mal- 
tese in honour of their saints, none is celebrated 
with such gaiety as the anniversary of St. Paul on 
the 29th of June. Early on the morning of that 
day, all the inhabitants of Malta, who can possibly 
go, repair to Citta Vecchia, to offer homage to 
the saint, the patron and protector of their island; 
and visit the grotto in which he resided for three 
months after his shipwreck on their shore. The 
nobility and gentry ride in carriages, each of which 
carries four persons, and is drawn by a mule. 
There are between two and three hundred of 
these vehicles in Malta, clumsily built, but well 


country. The peasantry, both men and women, 
either walk or ride on mules and asses. The coun- 

lasses are dressed out in their gayest attire, 
which they conceal beneath a black silk petticoat 
from the waist downwards, and by a similar petti- 
coat, with which they cover the head and upper 
part of the body, leaving only the face to be seen. 
This curious dress is not peculiar to the lower 
orderalone : every description of women at Malta, 
who appear in public, are habited in the same 
manner ; except on some very particular occasions, 
when the ladies adopt either the French or Eng- 
lish@ashions. On this day the swains vie with the 
fair ones in the neatness of their apparel, which 
consists of a satin jacket, of whatever colour fan- 
cy dictates, ornamented with silver buttons, which 
hang pendulous by links; a white pair of trow- 
sers, neatly fringed at the bottom ; a cloth cap, of 
a conical form, which falls to either side of the 
head ; fancy-coloured stockings; shoes calculated 
for dancing, the upper part of which are covered 
with large silver buckles, that reach from the in- 
step to thetoes. By six o’clock all the people are 
assembled in the old city, where a grand proces- 
sion commences, composed of the bishop and the 
clergy, with all the insignia of the holy order. 
The procession being over, masses are read in the 
different chapels: but divine service is performed 
ina superior style at St. Paul’s cathedral. The 
bishop, decorated in his robes, and crowned with 
the valuable nfitre (which, by some chance, esca- 
ped the plundering grasp of the French,) offi- 
ciates, and preaches a sermon in the Italian lan- 
guage, adapted to the’occasion. The music and 
singing is so enchanting, that it inspires every 
breast with devotion. After having offered up 
their prayers, and invoked their saint and patron 
to pour down his benign influence on them, the 
people proceed about eleven o’clock in crowds to 
a beautiful valley, which is situated in the centre 
of the island, and is called Bosquetto, from the 
number of orange trees, fig trees, &c. with which 
itis shaded. Thither each peasant. family previ- 
ously sends an excellent dinner, made up of such 
delicacies as the country affords. On their arrival, 
each little party forms a circle under the shade of 
a fig or orange tree, where they feast on those lux- 
uries, which their honest industry allows them to, 
indulge in once a year. Here the simple and in- 
nocent fair ones, divesting themselves of those sa- 
ble coverings with which they were hitherto en- 
veloped, display all their finery and charms. The 
fluctuating fashions of the great have no influence 
on the mode of their dress, which has been hand- 
ed down unaltered for many generations, from the 
mothers to their daughters. A very long waist, 
with a stomacher ornamented with embroidery and 
tinsel, is the most striking part of it. The hair is 
combed smoothly back from the forehead, which 
makes their countenances appear open and inge- 
nuous. 

While the people are regaling themselves, the 
avenues which intersect this delightful grove are 
crowded with the nobility and gentry, who go 
there on that day to enjoy the shady bowers of 
Bosquetto, and witness the happiness that reigns on 
every countenance. The sound of music is now 
heard in different directions. Round each per- 
former a crowd assembles, where four young men 
dance in active movements to the sprightly Mal- 
tese airs. The girls do not join in this amuse- 
ment; they look on, and give frequent nods of 
approbation to their lovers, When one of the 
party becomes fatigued, he is relieved by another; 
and thus the dance is continued for hours: but the 
tunes are often varied. It is curious-to observe 
how these sports contribute to expand the heart, 
and excite the liberality of those who partake of 
them. The spectator as well as the dancer, in the 
enthusiasm of his pleasure, will frequently run up 
to the musician and interrupt his performance, by 
slipping a small piece of money into his hand. 
While some amuse themselves by dancing, or 
luoking at the dancers, the attention of others is 
arrested by poetic swains, who, like those describ- 
ed in one of Virgil’s eclogues, are singing the 





adapted for the steep and uneven roads of the 


the merit of the poetry, a person unacquainted 
with the lan e, can form no judgment. The 
music to which the verses are sung, is wild, origi. 
nal, and unharmonious. The manner of their 
performance is thus: two rustics, standing at a 
distance from each other, place their hands behind 
their ears: oné begins and sings his verse, which 
is answered by the other—it becomes a contest 
for pre-eminence: he whose fund of verses is first 
exhausted, loses the victory—his competitor is 
then crowned with flowers and orange branches, 
amidst the acclamations of the enraptured multi- 
tude. The fashionable part of this assembly hay. 
ing passed an hour or two in contemplating this 
happy scene of rural festivity, return to Citta 
Vecchia, where they spend the remainder of the 
day with the parties they have formed. 

The curious observer, who sits on an impending 
rock, and views the prospect below, thinks he 
sees one of those charming fairy scenes, so ele. 
gantly painted in romances, realized. A Maltese 
female is so partial to the amusements at Bosquet- 
to, that, before she gives her hand to her lover, he 
must solemnly promise to take her thither every 
year on the return of this festival. 

The day being nearly spent in this innocent 
manner, free from those acts of riot and drunken. 
ness so common in other countries at public meet- 
ings, the people come back to the old city, where 
races of asses, mules, and horses, close the scene, 
This, by way of farce, is the most laughable part: 
a road leading from the country to the city, forms 
the race course, which is lined with crowds of fe. 
males. One balcony, near the winning post, are 
placed staffs with silken colours flying : these are 
presented by the bishop to the victors, of which 
they make a dress for the ensuing anniversary, 
The ass race first begins: this anima! is of un- 
common size, and peculiar beauty, at Malta. As 
many competitors may enter the lists as have ass- 
es: at a signal given, they start nearly a mile 
from the winning post; and when they arrive at 
about an hundred yards from the goal, the crowd 
on the road is so great, that they cannot advance 
astep farther. The friends of each ass gather 
round him; some pull him forward by the ears, 
others push him behind ; some try to carry him to 
the winning post, while others of the opposite 
party endeavour to oppose his progress, At length 
some fortunate party, amidst opposition, shouting, 
bustle, and confusion, carries off the prize, to the 
no small amusement of every one present. The 
second ass gets a prize of an inferior quality. 
The mule and horse races are conducted after the 
same manner. Night by this time comes on apace, 
and every one returns home, well pleased with 
the amusements of the day, which affords a topic 
of conversation for a week after. « 





LAWYERS DEFENDED. 


Noraine is more common than the abuse of law- 
yers. With the mass of mankind, a lawyer and a 
knave are almost synonymous terms ; and the out- 
cry against their avarice and extortion is particu- 
larly unanimous and loud. A lawyer’s demands 
are always paid grudgingly, and inevitably consi- 
dered as exceeding his dues. A man will pay his 
carpenter, his tailor, his dancing-master with little 
or no hesitation, but his lawyer’s claims are always 
listened to with suspicion and jealousy, and his 
wages, however moderate, paid from a sense, not 
of gratitude or justice, but necessity. 

Most persons who deal in this sort of general 
calumny must themselves be either knaves oF 
fools: those of the former class, who, through im- 
proper conduct, have been brought under the lash 
of the law, seek for revenge by endeavouring to 
stigmatize its professors; and the latter, from inex- 
perience and vulgar prejudice, throw out their im- 
potent slander without having inquired whether 
there be any foundation for it or not. 

It cannot, indeed, be duubted, that among the 
inferior practitioners in the law, there are men 
the vilest character; but they are in general so 
well known, that none but bad or incautious people 
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The genroal body of the law is composed of 
men of the highest honour and integrity ; men in 
whom the utmost confidence is jusily placed by 
the community, and to whose abilities and assist- 
ance many persons owe much of their security and 
happiness. 

Itis certainly true, that the profession of the law, 
and the law itselt, (which is finely called by Aristo- 
tle mind withoul passion, ) has been always the sub- 
ject of abuse, and it may be accounted for without 
difficulty. i 

Almost every man who enters into a law suit 
(which is often contrary to his attorney’s advice, 
and with a case favourably stated by himself) is 
sanguine of success. Warmed by passion, and a 
determination to overwhelm his adversary, he pro- 
ceeds with blind fury, regardless of consequences. 
On the day of trial, however, new facts appear, 
and his suit is determined against him: he never 
reflects that his cause was bad, or that he had de- 
ceived his attorney, but he takes care to let the 
world know that his attorney was a knave, that he 
was bribed by his opponent, or was inattentive to 
his duty ; or he will perhaps goa step farther, and 
assume prejudice in the judge and jury. If he 
succeeds in his suit, his adversary thinks himself 
entitled to be equally censorious, and thus the law- 

ers, on one side or the other, are sure to be ca- 
Eaicted, 

This, at least, is very frequently the practice, 
and it is therefore not extraordinary, though it is 
to be regretted, that attornies of the fairest char- 
acters are generally averse to the conduct of law 
suits. Exclusive, of persons who thus lose their 
causes, the profligate and dishonest part of the 
community, who are sued for debts which they re- 
fuse to pay, join in trite reflections on the profes- 
sion ; and others, who employ what they call sharp 
lawyers, without any regard totheir honesty, make 

ievous complaints, because the men whom they 
intended should take in others, have taken in them- 
selves, Another and a principal ground of com- 
plaint arises from what practitioners can seldom 
prevent, the heavy expense, and often the long du- 
ration of suits. ‘This is undoubtedly a dreadful 

ip on suitors, but it is imputable to a variety 
of causes, which it would require much time and 
labour to explain, and be difficult to remove. 





ON THE CONVERSATION OF AUTHORS, 


THE conversation of authors is not so good as might be 
ps scot but, such as it is, (and with rare exceptions, ) it 
is than any other. ‘Ihe proof of which is, that when 
you are used to it, you cannot put up with any other. That 

mixed company becomes utterly intolerable—you can- 
Dt sit out a common tea and card party, at least, if _ 
to talk at all. You are obliged in despair to cut all 

old acquaintance who are not au fait on the prevail- 
most smartly contended topics, who are not im- 

with the high gusto of criticism and vertu. You 
bear to hear a friend whom you have not seen for 
Manyyears, tell at how much a yard he sells his laces and 
‘apes. vhen he means to move into his next house, when 
be heed last from his relations in the country, whether 
trade iialive or dead, or whether Mr. Such-a-one gets to 
look ol. This sort of neighbourly gossip will not go down 
after te high-raised tone of literary conversation. The 
my be very absurd, very unsatisfactory, and full of 
turbulece and heart-burning, but it has a zest in it which 
More odlinary topics of news or family affairs do not sup- 
- either will the conversation of what we understand 
genlemen and men of fashion, do after that of men of 
letters, It is flat, insipid, stale and unprofitable, in the 
Compaison. They tal about much the same things, pic- 
poetry, eave. plays; but they do it worse, and at 
Ssortof vapid second hand. They, in fact, talk out of 
Soke, and magazines, what we write there. They 
do notfeel the same interest in the subjects they affect to 
with an air of fashionable condescension ; nor have 

they |he same knowled; 
ch in earnest in displaying it. If it were not for the 
‘and the dessert, no author in his senses would accept 

an iwitation to a well-dressed dinner-party, except out of 
nature and unwillingness to disoblige by his re- 

Persons in high life almost entirely by rote. 

are certain established modes of address, and cer- 

tain answers to them expected as a matter of asa 
Poiat of etiquette. The studied forms of politeness do not 
the greatest possible té an exuberance of wit or 


fies. 


t sincerity there can be no true enjoyment of s0- 


of them, if they were ever so. 


e fear of giving offence destroys sincerity, and | hand 


Those who have been accustomed to live with the great, 
are hardly considered as conversable persons in literary so- 
ciety. They are not to be talked with, any more than pup- 
pets or echoes. They have no opinions but what will 
please; and you naturally turn away, as a waste of time 
and words, from attending to a person who just before as- 
sented to what you said, and whom you find, the moment 
after, from something that unexpectedly or perhaps by de- 
sign drops from him, to be of a totally different way of 

inking. ‘This bush fighting is not regarded as fair play 
among scientific men. As fashionable conversation is a 
sacrifice to politeness, so the conversation of low life is no- 
thing but rudeness. They contradict you without giving a 
reason, or if they do, it isa very bad one—swear, talk loud, 
repeat thé same thing fifty times over, get to calling names, 
and from words proceed to blows. You cannot make com- 
paige of servants, or persons in an inferior station in life. 

ou may talk to them on matters of business, and what 
they have to do for you, (as lords talk to bruisers on sub- 
jects of fancy, or country squires to their grooms on horse- 
racing, ) but out of that narrow sphere, to any general topic 
you cannot lead them ; the conversation soon flags, and 
you go back to the old question, or are obliged to break up 
the sitting for want of ideas in common. The conversation 
of authors is better than that of most professions. It is bet- 
ter than that of lawyers, who talk of nothing but double 
entendres—than that of physicians, who talk of the ap- 
proaching deaths of the Eollege, or the marriage of some 


vines, who talk of the last place they dined at—than that 
of University-men, who make stale puns, repeat the refuse 
of the London newspapers, and affect an ignorance of 
Greek and mathematics—it is better than that of players, 
who talk of nothing but the Green-room, and rehearse the 
scholar, the wit, or the fine gentleman, like a part on the 
stage—or than that of ladies, who, whatever you talk of, 
think of nothing, and expect you to think of nothing, but 
themselves. It is not easy to keep up a conversation with 
women in company: it is thought a piece of rudeness to 
differ from them : it is not quite fair to ask them a reason 
for what they say. You are afraid of pressing too hard upon 
them: but where you cannot differ openly and unreserv- 
edly, you cannot heartily agree. It is not so in France. 
There the women talk of things in general, and reason bet- 
ter than the men of this country. They are mistresses of 
the intellectual foils. They are adepts in all the topics. 
They know what is to be said for and against all sorts of 
questions, and are lively and full of mischief into the bar- 
ain. They are very subtle. They put you to your trumps 
immediately. Your logic is more in requisition even than 
your gallantry. You must argue as well as bow yourself 
into the good graces of these modern Amazons, What a 
situation for an Englishman to be placed in !* 
New Monthly Mag. 
* The topics of metaphysical eet having got into 
female society in France, is a proof how much they must 
have been discussed there generally, and how unfounded 
the charge is which we bring against them of excessive 
thoughtlessness and frivolity. The French, (taken all to- 
gether,) are a more sensible, reflecting, and better inform- 
ed people than the English. 








MATERNAL RESIGNATION. 
FROM HEBREW TALES. 


Sucu a blessing had the celebrated teacher Rabbi Mier 
found. He sat during the whole of one Sabbath day ina 
public school, and instructed the people. During his ab- 
sence, from his house his two sons, both of them of un- 
common beauty and enlightened in the law, died. His 
wife bore them to her bed chamber, laid them on the mar- 
riage bed, and spread a white covering over their bones. 
Towards evening Rabbi Meir came home. ‘Where are 
my beloved sons,’ he asked; ‘that I may give them my 
blessing!’ ‘They are gone to school,’ was the answer.— 
‘I repeatedly looked round the school,’ he replied, and 
did not see them there: She reached him a goblet; he 
praised the Lord at the going out of the Sabbath, drank, 
and again asked, ‘ where are my two sons, that they ma 
drink of the cup of blessing !”—‘ They will not be far off,’ 
she said, and placed food before him that he might eat.— 
He was ina stems and genial mood, and when he had 
said grace, she thus addressed him—‘ Rabbi, with thy per- 
mission I would fain propose to thee one question.’ ‘ Ask 
it then, my love!’ he replied. ‘A few days ago, a person 
entrusted some jewels to my custody ; and now demands 
them again; should I give them back again?’ ‘This is a 
question, said Rabbi Mier, ‘whickitmy wife should not 
have thought necessary to ask. Wéhat! wouldst thou hesi- 
tate or be reluctant to restore to every person his own?’ 
‘No,’ she replied, ‘but yet I thought it best not to restore 
them without acquainting thee therewith.’ She then led 
him to their sons, and stepping to the bed, took the white 
covering from their bodies, ‘Ah! my sons! my sons! the 
light of my understanding ; I was your father, but ye were 
my teachers in the law.’ The mother turned away and 
wept bitterly. At length [she took her husband by the 

, and said, ‘Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we 
must not be reluctant to restore that which was in our 





‘Siety, ‘nor unfettered exertion. of intellectual activity. 





keeping! See the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 


new practitioner with some rich widow—than that of di-| ; 


away, and blessed be the name of the Lord!’ echoed Rab- 
bi Mier, ‘blessed be his name for thy sake too for whom 
it is written. He that has found a virtuous wife has in heya 
greater treasure than costly pearls. Such filleth her 
mouth with wisdom, and on her tongue breathes forth 
words of kindness. 





ANTIQUITIES IN DRESS. 


Mourning.—The French queens, before the reign of 
Chages VIII. wore white, upoa the death of the king, and 
were called Reines blanche. It was changed to’black upon 
the death of Charles VIII. 1498. 

In a wardrobe account for half a year, to Lady-day, 
1694, (a MS. purchased by Mr. Brandon, at the sale of 
the library of George Scott, Esq. of Woolston Hall,) are 
the following entries for the king’s mourning :— 

A great coat lined with murrey and white flowered 
silk, with gold toops, and four crape hat-bands. 

‘ A sad coloured silk coat, lined with gold striped Inte- 
strings, with silver and silk buttons, and a le crap 
hat-band. . —- 

* A purple coat.” 

_The emperor Leopold, who died in 1705, never shaved 
his beard during the time of mourning, which often lasted 
for a considerable period. 

The Empress Dowagers never lay aside their mourn- 
ing, and even their apartments are hung with black till 
their deaths. 

The Bavarian family never give a black livery, or line 
bier couches, in the deepest mourning. ; 

The Pope’s nieces never wear mourning, not even for 
their nearest relations ; as the Romans reckon it so greata 
happiness for a family to have a Pope in it, that nothing 
ought to afflict his Holiness’s hindved: 

Queen Anne, on the death of Prince George of Den- 
mark, wore black and white, with a mixture of purple, in 
some part of her dress. The precedent was taken from 
that worn by Mary Queen of Scots, for the Earl of Darn. 
ley, which was exactly in point. 

King Charles I. put.the Court into mourning for one 
day, on the death of the Earl-of Portland, lord high trea- 
surer. e 
Gloves.—About the year 790, Charlemagne granted an 
unlimited right of hunting to the Abbot and Monks of Si- 
tith, for making gloves and girdles of the skins of deer they 
killed, and covers for their books. 

*Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, according to Mr. Wal- 
pole’s account, on the authority of Stowe, “ having travel- 
led into Italy, is recorded to have been the first that brought 
into England embroidered gloves and perfumes ; and pre- 
senting the Queen (Elizabeth) with a pair of the former, 
she was so pleased with them as to be drawn with them on, 
in one of her portraits.” 

George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, received a glove 
from Queen Elizabeth. The Queen had dropped it, when 
he, taking it up to return it to her, she presented it to him 
as a mark of her esteem. He adorned it with jewels, and 
wore it in front of his hat on days of tournaments. 





COLLINS. 


NoTaine seems more unaccountable than the 
caprice of public taste. The poems of Collins, of 
which such numerous impressions, in every splen- 
did as well as every cheap form, have lately found 
a sale, were received with such coldness on their 
first publication, that the unhappy and disappoint- 
ed author, in a fit of disgust and indignation, burn- 
ed the greater part of the copies with his own hand, 
Yet this was the man, of the felicity of whose ge- 
nius Langhorne speaks as approaching to inspira- 
tion, in a passage to which Mr. Roscoe has lately 
given a sanction, by citing it in his preface to the 
Life of Leo X. 

In what strange torpor were the fancy, the feel- 
ings, and the taste of the nation buried, when they 
could receive with indifference the Ode on the 
Passions, and the Odes to Fear and to Evening!— 
But these, perhaps, are too abstract for the multi- 
tude, who cannot adnzire them till long established 
authority supersedes their own judgments. So it 
was even with Milton, whose early compositions, 
the Lycidas, L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso, the very 
essence of Poetry, were little noticed by his co- 
temporaries, while the vile dogegrel of such wretch- 
ed rhymers as Cleveland and Brome, and others 
of the same stamp, Was universally praised and ad- 
mired. 

Collins is a proof that he who gives up the reins 
to his fancy may act injuriously to his own happi- 
ness; but who can deny that he stands the 





chance of attaining the mantle of a poet? **To 
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repose by Elysian waterfalls,” and range beyond|made them pay it to his steward at his yearly audit, 
the dull scenes of reality, may render the sensa-|that they might feel themselves in the class of re- 
tions too acute for intercourse with the rude man-| gular tenants, and sit down at table to the good 
ners of the world, and too much enervate the|chéer provided for them on the audit day. He 
heart, which is doomed to encounter difficulties, 


neglect, and calumny. 


only deserve the name of poetry? 


T have heard that genuine poetry is calculated] own endowment, he knew to whom he gave them, 
fer universal taste; an opinion which Jolinson|and generally held a short parley with the gate 
The idea appears to| opener as he paid his toll for passing. Upon the 

The seeds of taste] very first report of illness. or accident relief was in- 
must be sown by Nature ; but they wlll never ar- stantly sent, and they were put upon the sick list, 
Such | regularly visited, and constantly supplied with the 
ig the case in all the arts: carry a person of uncul-| best medicines administered upon the best advice 
Wrated mind successively into rooms where are|If the poor man lost his cow, or his pig, or his 
exhibited the worst daubs of modern painters, | | 
and the finest ancient specimens of the art ; and|in stock. I 
he will uniformly prefer the unchaste glare of liveries of his own servants as constantly as the day 
So it is with the untutored taste in| of clothing came about, and these. he distributed 

poetry. And as the Flemish school of picture is|to the old and worn-out labourers, who turned out 
always the favourite with the mob, so are Hudi-}¢ ) 
bras and Swift more congenial to them than Spen-| livery to pick up boughs and sweep up leaves, and 


seemed to have entertained. 
me strangely erroneous. 


rive at maturity without high cultivation. 


the former. 


ser, and Milton, and Collins, 


But there are those, whose original lowness of|them wholesome and alive. 
spirit, no education, no birth, or acquirements, or 


rank can elevate. 


contempt. 


as long as Cowper, and 


‘the fostering dew of praise.” 





LORD G. GERMAINE. 


ain i P assages in the discourse, which he wished to point 
Tue constitution of lord Sackville, long harrassed P . A 
by the painful visitation of a dreadful sn was ony Se See a “ — ‘ra apes RAAT 
hl nape Somme Shane dhininsddenteneen wor thy to be noticed, he would mark his approba- 
rote ae = mah at troubling his aivats tion of them with such cheering nods and signals 
with any complaints, that it was from external evi- Ser Baudes CIA ailatend: ry je gga — 
dence only, never from yg tage on sear? total overthrow of all gravity, in his zeal to en- 
have confined most people to their beds pa avenge ine emiaee 456 very young decbiner.in 
4 ’ 


ings could be guessed at. 


moved him from his habitual punctuality, 


met me at my post. 


gestation: he had an old groom, who had 


But in -what other tem-|store of six-pences in his waistcoat pocket for the 
perament can the productions of genius be form-| children of the poor, who opened gates and drew 
ed? Can the dull reasoner, the ready wit, the 
happy adept in familiar manners, the quick obser-| enclosures; these barriers were well watched, and 
ver of what is ridiculous in daily life, be quelifred A 
to rise to those “strains of a higher tone,” which] but these six-pences were not indiscriminatcly 


Lord Chesterfield said that] only regularly but respectfully attentive; on the 
when he read Milton, he always took snuff; and, : a 
while he recommended to his son the vulgar|dressed for a drawing-room; he marched out his 
points of Martial, he condemned the touching| whole family in grand cavalcade to his parish 
simplicity of the Greek epigrams to his supreme church, leaving only a centinel to watch the fires 
On a mind so constituted it is unne-|at home, and mount guard upon the spits. His 
cessary to remark. A better style of poetry has|deportment in the house of prayer was exemplary, 
now received the countenance of the public; and and more in character of times past than of time 

urns, and Beattie receive | present; he had a way of standing up in sermon- 
the public applause, genios will not be without|time for the purpose of reviewing the congrega- 


: : It was! mr. Henry Eatoff in the middle of his sermon— 
curious, and probably in some men’s eyes would 


. ror fe ‘* Well done, Harry!” it was irresistible ; suppres- 
from its extreme precision have appeared ridicu-| gion was out of my power; what made it more in- 
lously minute and formal, yet in the movements of tolerably comic was, the unmoved sincerity of his 
a domestic establishment so large as his, it had its 

uses and comforts, which his guests and family ; 
could not fail to partake of. As sure as the hand ~ 1 oh Same gonniann Aiea 20 aut ob ine 
of the clock pointed to the half hour after nine,| cost in each of his parish churches a corps of rustic 
neither a minute before nor a minute after, so sure psalm-singers, to whose performances he paid the 
did the good lord of the castle step into his break- greatest attention, rising up, and with his eyes di- 
fast room, omens at all oo accotding to his| rected to the singing gallery, marking time, which 
one wot - ° ee enya . Pet coun-| was not always rigidly adhered to; and once, when 
— moms at pre ble oe ni . “morning to each| his ear, which was very correct, had been tortured 
person there assembled ; > now, whilst I recal by a tone more glaringly discordant, he set his 
these scenes to ag yee rance, I feel gratified | mark upon the culprit by calling out to him by 
by the reflection, that I never passed a night be-| name, and loudly saying, “Out‘of tune, Tom Ba- 
neath his roof, but that his morning’s salutation | or 1*_Now this faulty musician Tom Baker hap- 
‘ He allowed an hour and a pened to be his lordship’s butcher, but then, in 
half for breakfast? and regularly at eleven took his| Order to set names and trades upon a par, Tom 
morning’s circuit on horseback at a foot’s-pace,| Butcher was his lordship’s baker: which 1 observed 
for his infirmity would not admit of any strong 


grown 


never rode out without preparing himself with a 


out’sliding bars for him in his passing through the 
there was rarely any employment for a servant; 


bestowed, for as he kept a charity school upon his 


poultry, the loss was never made up in money, but 
It was his custom to buy the cast-off 


daily on the lawn and paddock in the Sackville 
in short do just as much work as seryed to keep 
To his religious duties this good man was not 


Sunday morning he appeared in gala, as if he was 








tion, and aweing the idlers into decorum, that never 
failed to remind me of sir Roger de Coverley, at 
church : sometimes when he has been struck with 


the pulpit, I heard him cry out to the Reverend 


manner, and his surprise to find that any thing had 


He nursed up with no small care and 


to him was much such a reconcilement of cross 


net : “ . partners as my illustrious friend George Faulkner 
grey in his service, that was his constant pilot upon| hit upon, when in his Dublin Journal he printed— 
‘¢ Erratum in our last: For his grace the dutchess 
of Dorset read hemgrace the duke of Dorset.” 


these excursions, and his general custom was to 
make the tour of his cottagers to reconnoitre the 
condition they were in, whether their roofs were 
in repair, their windows whole, and the gardens 
well cropped and neatly kept; all this it was their 
interest to be attentive to, for he bought the 
produce of their fruit-treesyand I have heard him 
say with great satisfaction that he has paid thirty 
shillings in a season for strawberries only to a poor 





Mr father was a plain sort of man—liked plain 
speaking, plain feeding, and soon. But he had 





son I his antipathies—and among them was roast pig. 
cottager, who paid him cne shilling annual rent for re rar 


his tenement and garden; this was the constant| be erb lar ess the subj 
rate, at which he let them to his labourers, and he en won over by a popular essay on the subject, 


Had he lived to our times, he might probably have 


delights attending on that dish—the fat, which is 
no fat—the lean, which is not lean—the eyes melt. 
ing from their sockets, and other tender toucheg 
of description. Be this as it may, my unenlight. 
ened parent would never suffer roast pig upon his 
table, and so it happened, that, at sixteen years of 
age, I had never seen one. But on the arrival of 
that anniversary, I was indulged by my mother 
with a most exquisite and tender two-months pork. 
er, in all its sucking innocence, and succulent de. 
light, as the prime dish in that annual birth-day 
feast, to which I was accustomed, in my own apart- 
ment—all doors closed—no ingress allowed—no 
intruding domestics—no greedy companions to di- 
vide my indulgencies—no eyes to stare at me, or 
rob me of a portion of the pleasure with which I 
eat in, as it were, in vision, the spirit of every an. 
ticipated preparation, while savoury fragrance was 
wafted to my brain, and seemed to float over my 
imagination in clouds of incense at once voluptudus 
and invigorating. Ah, this is the true enjoyment 
of afeast! On the present occasion, I sat in the 
full glory of my solitude—sublimely individual, as 
the Grand Lama of Thibet, or the Brother of the 
Sun and Moon. The door was fastened—the ser. 
vant evaporated ; a fair proportion of preparatory 
foundation—soup, fish, &c.—had been laid in se. 
cundum arlem—the mensa prima, in short, was 
just despatched, when I gently raised the cover 
from the dish, where the beautiful porker lay 
smoking in his rich brown symmetry of form and 
hue, enveloped in a vapour of such deliciousness, 
and floating in a gravy of indescribable perfection! 
After those delightful moments of dalliance (al- 
most dearer to the epicure than the very fulness 
of actual indulgence) were well over—after my 
palate was prepared by preliminary inhalements of 
the odorous essence—I seized my knife and fork, 
and plunged in medias res. Never shall I forget the 
flavour of the first morsel—it was sublime! But 
oh ! it was, as I may say, the last ; for losing, in the 
excess of over-enjoyment, all presence of mind and 
management of mouth, I attacked, without econo- 
my or method, my inanimate victim. It was one 
of my boyish extravagancies to conform myself in 
these my solitary feasts to the strict regulations of 
Roman custom. I began with an egg, and ended 
with an apple, and flung into the fire-place (as 
there was no fire, it being summer season) a little 
morsel, as an offering to the dii patellarii. On this 
occasion, however, I forgot myself and my habits 
—I rushed, as it were, upon my prey—slashed 
right and left, through crackling, stuffing, body 
and bones. I flung aside the knife and fork—seiz 
ed in my hands the passive animal with indiscrim* 
nate veracity—thrust whole ribs and limbs at o! 
into my mouth—crammed the delicious nie 
wholesale down my throat, until at last my bad 
began to swim—my eyes seemed starting fom 
their sockets—a suffocating thickness seeme/ g2- 
thering (no wonder) in my throat—a fulnss of 
brain seemed bursting through my skull, my veins 
seemed swelled into gigantic magnitude—liost all 
reason and remembrance, and fell, in that state, 
fairly under the table, 


a surfeit. But what language may describe ts con- 
sequences, or give a just expression to thesuffer- 
ings it leaves behind? The first awakening from 
the apoplectic trance, as the lancet of the sirgeon 
gives you a hint that you are alive, when tle only 
taste upon the tongue—the only object in tie eye 
—the only flavour in the nostril, is the once-oved, 
but now deep-loathed dish! The deadly sickening 
with which one turns, and twists, closes ones lids, 
and holds one’s nose, and smacks one’s lips—t shut 
out, and stifle, and shake off the detested sight, 
and smell, and taste: but in vain, in vain, in yain! 
But let me not press the point. Forty-two years 
have passed since that memorable day—forty thou- 
sand recollections of that infernal pig have flashed 
across my brain, and fastened on my palate, and 
fumigated my olfactories; and there they. are, 
every one, as fresh—What do I say? a million 
times more fresh and more intolerable than ever. 
Faugh !—It comes again, 








which describes, in pathetic praise, the manifold 





Blackwood’s Edinbargh Mag. 





This, reader, is what we call, in commonphrase, _ 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE SPIRIT OF ACQUIESCENCE. 
NO. 11. 
Hemiet. Do you see yonder cloud that’s in the shape of a 
camel ? 
Polonius. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed. 
Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 
Ham. Or, like a whale? 
Pol, Very like a whale. 





Ir the Spirit of Contradiction, like the Upas poisons 
the surrounding atmosphere by its env 1 breath ; the 
spirit of all-complying Acquiescence, like the luscious Aca- 
¢ia, satiates by its excessive mellifluence, and falls upon 
the sense in its monotonous insipidity. If the first renders 
itself hateful by ab ill-natured contradiction of all others, 
the second is made contemptible by a sycophantic com- 

“ pliance with the clashing opinions of all, and is thereby 
“an eternal contradiction of itself; and though they may 
start on their tergiversating career in opposite directions, 
yet after winding through the crooked tortuous bye-lanes 
of simulation and dissimulation, they inevitably meet at 
that spot where the moral index points to the broad road 
of falsehood. And though the spirit of thorough-going ac- 
quiescence in the opinions of others may be innately as 
harmless asa sheep; yet by their tacit assent thus often 
given to the slanderous aspersions of the characters of 
others in their presence, not even excepting their best and 
dearest friends, they do the work of ahyena. Inshort, they 





. are moral chamelions, who, devoided of any characteristic 


colouring themselves, assume the hue of that object on 
which they transiently rest; or, like the senseless echo re- 
verberating the sounds alone that rouse it into being. Ifa 
foariner were to abandon his helm and assume the essay- 
ist’s pen, he would note in his log-book that Contradiction 
_was a belligerent black-sided vessel, with a bloody flag at 


‘every mast-head, ‘streaming like a meteor onthe troubled 


air,” with the port-holes ever up, and the tompions out 
prepared for and seeking action: and like those “ suspi- 
cious sails,” ycleped pirates, in her thirst for prizes she 
made no distinction between friend and foe; and that her 
cruise was ever marked by winds “chock in the teeth,” 
varying breezes, heavy squalls, short seas and lowering 
skies. Of the Spirit of Acquiescence, he would say, that 
she was a neutral barque of that description that is neither 
one thing or the other, covered with flags of truce and 
friendly signals, following closely in the wake of every ves- 
sel she met, though in the hour of need the true ‘‘ consort” 
of none : that the only tack on which she could sail with 
speed was before the wind; and like the weathercock, 

ing round at every puff; ever falling off in her stays, 
and like the Flying Dutchman alias Spectre Ship, never 
reaching port. 

To give a more spirited character to our moral picture, 
we will canvass the character of one who was pre-eminent 
in the school of acquiescence, Will Echo ; and in humble 
imitation of our illustrious prototypes, further animate it 
by partially giving it a dramatic form, by an occasional in- 


* froduction of Jack Testy, who had taken his diploma in 


‘the science of contradiction ; thus assuming the port of 
“philosophy teaching by example.” The principal hero 
of my tale, (if he can be called a hero,) whose “ better part 
ofyalour,” like that of the fat knight, lay in discretion, or 
inother words turning his back on all opposition, was cra- 
dled and nurtured in acquiescence. His father, who by an 
easy unvarying compliance in the opinions of others, yet 
keeping a constant eye upon the main chance, had acquir- 
edadegree of opulence, and directed his education accord- 
ing to his own ideas with atruly parental care. He had made 
him as supple as aweed ; andat last bestowing upon him his 
dying benediction—he said, assuming the smile that had 
Igred many a simple wight into a foolish and extravagant 
purchase, ‘my dear Will, now is your time to practice 
the precepts I have taught you; remember that an oily 
Yongue smooths, while a decided mind, always weighing 
Tight and wrong, only tends to throw stumbling blocks in 
the way, impeding your course, It is just as easy to say yes 
46 no, and far more convenient if you would avoid a broken 
head.” Will treasured in his recollection this parting ad- 
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monition, and the practice was facilitated by a disposition 
that was naturally good natured. Indeed, to such perfection 
did he carry the art, that had not Shakspeare written some 
centuries before Will’s birth, we should be strongly tempt- 
ed to accuse his Polonius as a plagiary, in now magnify- 
ing a cloud into a camel, then presto, reducing it toa wea- 
sel: as it happened Will probably committed the plagiary, 
and so we are critically satisfied. It ittrue that his chame- 
lion tricks ever and anon placed him in ridiculous awkward 
dilemmas ; but nobody cared for this, and Will, from inve- 
terate habit, even less than others. For instance, if two or 
two hundred persons should be present, to whom he had 
uttered as many varying opinions, it would be to any other 
sort of character rather disagreeable. But Will had his 
own way of backing out of such scrapes: if pushed, he 
would take each aside, and assure him he had merely 
agreed with his opponent in argument, because he did not 
choose to argue the point—or any other shuffling excuse; 
but the really good natured ground work of his disposition, 


led himinto sundry painful or quizzical situations. Though 


sober by habit, and an extremely weak head, a characteris- 
tic of his own caste, he was incontinently rendered most 
beastly drunk whenever it was his fate to fall upon a set of 
“roaring blades,” who, knowing his weak side, would 
drench him with triple bumpers, swearing he had neglect- 
ed the glass in its regular round ; or that he had made some 
mistake in repeating the toast, which often was true in 
consequence of his sottish incapacity of articulation, added 
to his habitual acquiescence in the opinions of others. 
From this habit ‘he sometimes found himself lured into 
scenes and places, calculated to give him as much surprise 
as an inhabitant of terra firma finding himself perched 
upon a horn of the mogn. With a hound-like instinct he 
followed the footsteps of others; but unlike it, to be the 
game of the pursued. Nay, with a nose more accurate 
than the blood-hounds, he could scent out the anticipated 
opinions of his associates, and respond with a quick short 
asthmatical—yes sir—yes sir, before the last syllable had 
died upon their lips ; and sometimes in the hurry of assent, 
elbow them in between their words, as may sometimes be 
seen in a printer’s line, when a word omitted in proof has 
been wedged closely and completely into it. 

Though not deficient in epicurian gusts, Will was ne- 
ver known to complain of the repast to which he was 
invited: perhaps he thought it might exclude him from a 
second. On one occasion, Jack Testy, who dearly loved 
contradiction, put his good nature to the ordeal. He invi- 
ted Will to hunt with him, and dine on their return. They 
went, but Testy’s gun, as if inspired with his own spirit of 
contradiction, most obstinately refused to kill. At length, 
missing a point blank shot, he dashed it with violence upon 
the ground, shivered the butt into atoms, which would 
have made him a butt for any other than Will, who, on the 
contrary, in tones of soft assuasion and of silver sweetness, 
said, ‘*’tis true my dear Jack, you have somehow missed 
your game, but yoyr gun certainly made a most admira- 
ble report.” They returned to their dinner, which had been 
promised of no ordinary degree of culinary excellence. 
Testy, after storming through the house, returned to Will 
with some bread and cheese, declaring that the house was 
abandoned by the cook and all,.and that must be their only 
repast: ‘¢and what my dear friend,” cried Will, with 
sweet complacency, ‘to hungry men can be a more delight- 
ful repast ?” ‘They sat to, when'the mother of Jack, by a 
preconcerted plan came in, expressing her surprise at their 
repast, and ordered in a fine roasted turkey, and the table 
set in due form. When Will, beaming with a smile of ap- 
probation that now could not be questioned, exclaimed— 
well really a roasted turkey is certainly a very pretty 
addition to bread and cheese !” Here we have the spirit of 
acquiescence in its most amiable aspect, which in fact it 
would not be amiss for certain persons of opposite conduct 
and feeling to imitate ; and ifthe brand of the “ungrateful 
guest,” with which Philip of Macedon marked one of his 
ungrateful soldiers for the finger of scorn to point at, were 
stamped upon all foreheads that deserved it, many a smooth 
unwrinkled brow itis to be feared would be sadly defaced. 

It is said by a moralist that every virtue is akin toe some 
vice. Thus a manly courage may degenerate into bully- 
ism—generosity into heedles squandering—a proper and 
dignified decision of opinion into unlimited contradiction— 


courtesy and amenity into a servile self-abandoning acqui- 
escence in the most ridiculous or false and vicious opinions 
of others. Here pausing between the extremes of the moral 
Scylla and Charibids of a contradictory and tamely yield- 
ing spirit of acquiescence, shall we, as disgust and con- 
tempt for one or the other, might by its too common im- 
pulse propel us into its antipodes, exclaim with Cato, 
“which of the two to choose:”—Horace would say in 
medio tutissimus ibis, which in plain English is “ pursue 
the happy medium,” by treating the opinions of others 
with candour and courteous forbearance, and supporting 
our own truth with firm yet modest dignity. 
QUEVEDO. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
MEMOIRS OF JAMES SANDY, 
The Mechanic. 

No. -IV. 

In the town of Alyth, in Scotland, there lived a man of muck 
provincial celebrity, of the name of James Sandy. The 
originality of genius and eccentricity of character which 
distinguished this remarkable person, have been rarely sur- 
passed. Deprived at an early age of the use of his legs, 
he contrived by dint of ingenuity not only to pass his time 
agreeably, but to render himself a useful member of society. 
He soon displayed a taste for mechanical pursuits, and 
contrived, as a work-shop for his operations, a sort of cir- 
cular bed, the sides of which being raised about eighteer 
inches above the clothes, were employed as a platform for 
turning lathes, table-vises, and cases for tools of all kinds. 
His genius for practical mechanics was universal. He was 
skilled in all sorts of turning, and constructed several very 
curious lathes, as well as clocks and musical instruments of 
every description, no less admired for the sweetness of 
their tone than the elegance of their execution. He ex- 
celled too in the construction of optical instruments, and 
made some reflecting telescopes, the specula of which were 
not inferior to those finished by the most eminent London 
artists. He suggested some important improverrents in the 
machinery for spinning flax ; and, we believe, he was the 
first that made the wooden jointed snuff-boxes, generally 
called Lawrencekirk boxes, some of which, fabricated by 
this self-taught artist, were purchased and sent as presents 
to the royal family. To his other endowments he added 
an accurate knowledge of drawing and engraving, and in 
both these parts produced specimens of ‘the highest excel- 
lence. For upwards of fifty years he quitted his bed only 
three times ; and on these occasions his house was either 
inundated by water, or threatened with danger from fire, 
Naturally possessed of a good constitution, and an active 
cheerful turn of mind, his house was the general coffee 
room of the village, where affairs of church and state were 
discussed with the utmost freedom. In consequence of 
long confinement, his countenance had rather a sickly cast, 
but it was remarkably expressive, and would have afforded 
a subject for the pencil of Wilkie, particularly when he 
was surrounded by his country friends. This singular man 
had acquired by his ingenuity and industry an honourable 
independence, and died possessed of considerable proper- 
ty. He married about three weeks before his death. 

R.R.R, 


Babylon.—The Honourable Captain Kepple, in the 
narrative of his visit to this ancient spot, says, that the 
Tower of Babel, the brick-work of which in many parts 
is completely r@tten, resembles what the scriptures pro- 
phecied it should become, “a burnt mountain.” From 
the summit of the tower, Captain Kepple had a distinet 
view of the vast heaps which constitute all that now re- 
mains of Babylon; a more complete picture of desolation 
could not well be imagined. The eye wandered over a 
barren desert, in which the ruins were nearly the only in- 
dication that it had ever beem inhabited. It was impos- 
sible,” adds the enterprising traveller, “‘to behold this 
scene, and not be reminded how exactly the predictions 
of Isaiah and Jeremigh have been fulfilled, even in the ap~ 
pearance Babylon was doomed to present, that she 
should never be inhabited; that she should be a desolation, 
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a dry land, and a wilderness !” 

















TERMS--$2 50 PER ANNUM--IN ADVANCE. 
PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 17, 1827. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We were much gratified with the receipt of the letter 
from our old friend at Morristown, and assure him that he 
has always lived in our kindest recollections. He shall 
hear from us at Trenton. 

Biographical Sketches, No. 6. are received. No. 5. 
shall appear in our next. 

Rugby’s “‘ Thin and Plump” is entertaining. We shall 
endeavour to make room for it shortly. 

Amelia, an Original Tale, we have had no opportuni- 
ty to examine ;—as soon as we have done so we shall give 
the writer the desired information. 

Our friend Quevedo may dep 
be complied with. 

An apology is due to J. R. C. S. for the delay of his 
Essays ; they were unavoidably omitted. We shall pub- 
lish the first No. in our next. 





d that his request shall 





In our last number we published as original, some very 
pretty verses which we received from Hartford, (Conn. ) 
Since then we have ascertained that they were published 
in a New-York paper some months since, and are the pro- 
duction of a talented young gentleman formerly editor of 
the Chrystal Hunter. These verses were sent to us by a cor- 
respondent who has furnished us with several articles as 
original, and were, of course, we not having seen them 
elsewhere published as such. Having been imposed upon 
by the writer, he must not complain if we withhold the 
poetry lately received from him, until he satisfies us as to 
the motives which induced him to deceive us, 

While upon this subject, we would recommend to such 
of our correspondents as are in the habit of furnishing ori- 
ginal and selected matter upon the same sheet, to designate 
those articles which are not original, in such a way as will 
prevent error. 





We have reeeived an original Tale from a gentleman of 
Va., to be submitted to the judges who are to award the 
premiums offered in our paper, and shall perform the re- 
quest he makes of us in relation to the name. With regard, 
however, to the latter clause of his letter, in which he de- 
sires us to retain the manuscript, in case it should fail to se- 
cure the premium,—subject to his order, we must assure 
him, that we cannot consent to any such arrangement. All 
the articles presented for the prizes, must be absolutely at 
our disposal, or we cannot suffer them to be presented to 
the committee. The object intended to be attained by of- 
fering premiums, is not to obtain one good Tale, but to se- 
eure a number for the use of the paper. 

A line on this subject from the gentleman who sent us 
the Tale, informing whether he consents to place his com- 
munication entirely at our discretion, or otherwise, will be 
acceptable. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Free-Man’s Companion. Bs 

Edinburgh Review, No. 91. 

the Eclectic and General Dispensatory. 

The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, devoted to Gene- 
ral Literature and the Fine Arts—Vol. I. No. I. elegantly 
printed on fine paper. 

The latest publications are to be had of Jupau Dossox, 
108 Chesnut street. *% 


Voyage of Columbus.—Messrs, Wait & Son, of Boston, 
have just published a translation of the “‘ Personal Narra- 
tive of the first yoyage of Columbus in America, from a 
manuscript lately discovered in Spain. It will be recol- 
lected that soon after the publication of the original of this 
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work in Spain, the North American Review furnished a 
copious account of its contents, and of the mannex in which 
it had been discovered ; and its authenticity was settled 
beyond dispute. , 





PREMIUMS. 

To obtain for “‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 

2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 

3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, before the Ist of December, 1827, to 
the publisher, accompanied by a sealed note containing 
the name of the writer, which will in no case be opened 
unless when the prize has been awarded to the author. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

The eulogium pronounced by Horace Binney, Esq. on 
the late Chief Justice Tilghman, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on Saturday, was listened to, by a crowded and 
highly respectable audience, with profound attention and 
great pleasure. 

The President of the United States, accompanied by his 
son and the Secretary of the Navy, took his departure from 
this city for Washington, in the ste@m-boat, on Saturday 
at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Bliss, of New-York, is about to publish a christmas 
present entitled The Talisman. It is said to be emphati- 
cally a New-York work, as the artists and contributors all 
belong to that city. 

The Charleston papers announce as in the press, ‘¢ The 
Fugitive Writings of the late William Crafts, with a Me- 
moir ofthe Author, by a Friend.” It is published by sub- 
scription, and the profits will be for the benefit of the fa- 
mily of the deceased. 

The election for governor of the state of Georgia has 
just taken place. John Forsyth, Esq. is elected to that 
office, without serious opposition ; the opposing candidate, 
Mr. Talbot, having died just before the election. 

It is stated that there are ten thousand tons of Copperas 
manufactured per annum in Stratford, Vermont. The 
works are owned by a company in this town, and much of 
the copperas is transported to this place by land. 

An extensive bed of Maganese, of the purest kind, has 
been discovered in Chittenden County, Vt. About fifty 
tons have already been dug. It is said to be worth $50 
per ton. 

Henry Schultz, ina note, dated in Egefield Jail, S. C. 
announces the death of Mr. John M. Tillman, in Florida. 
He says they exchanged promises, that the longest liver 
should pay the debts of the other, and that he will, accord- 
ingly, discharge any demands against Tillman’s estate. 

One of the committees at Pawtuxet say, ‘‘ Mr. William 
Hamlin, of Providence, R. I. presented a Telescope, ma- 
nufactured by him, of great magnifying powers, and pre- 
sumed to be the most perfect and valuable Telescope ever 
manufaetured in the United States, for which they have 
awarded a premium of $20. 

By the brig Golden Grove, from New-Orleans, we learn 
(says the N. Y. Gazette,) that a heavy cannonading, of 
from 4 to 500 guns, had, a short time previous to her de- 
parture, been heard off Mobile. It was supposed that the 
Mexican and Spanish squadrons had met at that place, and 
engaged in combat. No further particulars had been re- 
ceived. 





It is stated that at Stockport, Wayne county, N. Y. a 
disease prevails, chiefly amongst children from 12 to 15 
years of age, resembling dysentery, which generally termi- 
nates in a mortification of the bowels, and proves fatal in 
twelve or fourteen days; and that the physicians of the 
neighbourhood were totally at a loss how to treat it. A 





disorder very similar to that said to be raging at Stockport, 


SSS 


was, a month or twosince, very prevalent in Indiana cou. 
ty, and some other places ini this state. 
ELECTION. 

John Sergeant was, on Tuesday week, elected member 
of the congressional district of Pennsylvania, composed 
of the twelve upper wards of this city. 

John Hare Powel was elected to the state senate, from 
this city. 

William Lehman, Benjamin S. Bonsall, William M, 
Meredith, Benjamin W. Richards, George Emlen and 
Abraham Miller, were elected members from the city of 
the house of representatives of Pennsylvania. 

Jesse R. Burden was elected to the state senate from 
the county of Philadelphia. 

George N. Baker, William Binder, David Snyder, Sa- 
muel J. Pearson, Joseph Hergesheimer, Benjamin Martin 
and John Foulkrod were elected members of the house of 
representatives from the county of Philadelphia. 

Conrad Wile was re-elected county commissioner. 

Samuel M. Solomon was elected auditor. 

John W. Thmpson, John Miller, Jr. John M. Read and 
Thomas Hale, were elected members of the select city coun- 
cils; and Ephraim Haines, Jos. Donaldson, Caleb P, 
Wayne, Henry Troth, Jonathan Fell, W. M. Walmsley, 
Joshua Percival, Benjamin Jones, Jr. Charles Johnson, 
John H. Linn, Coleman Fisher, George Weaver, William 
Gerhard, R. Ralston, Jr. E. W. Keyser, Benjamin Tilgh- 
man, William Rawle, John C. Lowber, Francis G. Smith 
and Samuel Norris, were elected members of the common 
council. 





The newspapers have greatly contributed to enrich the 
English language. We shall shortly have, thanks to the 
Gentlemen of the Press, a pretty, delicate, idoimatic turn 
of speech for all the principal affairs of life. Thus, a wie 
dow is a ‘fair relict ;’ a young woman making her debut at a 
police office is ‘an interesting female.’ Formerly, a crim 
nal used to be hanged, but now he is ‘ launched ‘into eter- 
nity.’ A man was sometimes drowned in old times, but 
this never occurs now ; he may, indeed, be ‘ immersed in 
the liquid element till the fire of life is extinguished.’ When 
a man fell down in a fit, a surgeon used to be sent for ;/but 
now ‘ medical aid is said to be in immediate attendance :’ 
should he die before the surgeon comes, ‘ the vital spark has 
fled.’ In the time of our plain spoken ancestors, horses and 
cattle were sometimes killed by lightning ; but on a change 
tout cela, they are now ‘struck by the electric fluid’ 
Again, a ship used to be launched, but there is nothing of 
the kind now. ‘We are losing all our amusements,’ as 
Crockery has it. The ship now—‘ glides majestically into 
her native element,’ in which native element by the way, 
she never was before. In old fashioned times, brideg 
and brides used to be married. We are really quite asha- 
med to say, that there is no such thing as marriage now; 
the ‘ bride is led to the Hymeneal Altar.’ The wedding 
guests sometimes danced in the evening ; but now no one 
dances ; there is no such thing; we ‘trip it lightly on the 
gay fantastic toe.’—Truth Teller. 





The New London Gazette contains a letter from Mr. 
William R. Lee, who went to Napoli in the Six Brothers, 
to his-father in New London. It is dated at Poros, in July, 
and contains the following passage, besides other particu- 
lars not now new:—‘ You must know that the Greek 
Government is at Aigina, and these quarrels originate 
among those who profess to administer the civil and mili- 
tary laws. In some, their motives are patriotic, in others 
avarice and ambition strongly tinctured with jealousy, 
seem to mark their career. While these intestine divisions 
are weakening their physical strength, the aged infirm 
men, women and children are literally starving, and suf- 
fering every privation which nature can endure. Were 
it not for Grass and Snails, and such mud cabins, as would 
give horror to the meanest object, to shelter, himself in, 
death would interpose a general relief. Thousands have 
not the semblance of a domicil, but live under trees, and 
barely clothing enough to cover their nakedness. It is 
computed that about 10,000 souls live in this way at Na- 
poli, 5000 at Poros, and as many more at A®gina, besides 
those who live in cities once the most splendid in the ¢i- 
vilized world.” 
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r Small Pox.—According to the last account from Lon- Pelisses and spencers have experienced no change this 
don, the ‘‘ Small Pox raged in that city.” What has be- month, (August,) nor is it likely they will till the latter 
come of vaccination? It must have been neglected, or the end of autumn. Pelerines, mantelet-pelerines and cane- 

“ eg ? es, 
genuine virus been lost, for it is effectual as ever in this zous, are the reigning favourites. We have seen a very 

: country. It is that which keeps the Small Pox compara- beautiful mantelet-pelerine of India muslin, splendidly em- 

tively down in Philadelphia and New-York, though it has broidered and elegantly trimmed, with appropriate taste, 
existed in those places for two years, now and then making with bows of delicately coloured ribands. The pelerine- 

a avictim. The authorities, every where, should take care canezou, either of tulle muslin or of the same material as 

1 that the grand preventive of one of the most dreadful dis- the dress, with long ends drawn through the sash, was also 

di eases is not impaired by disuse, and that the enemy shall LONDON FASHIONS. in high favour. Equestrian dresses generally prevail at this 

of have no opportunity of taking any community by surprise season ; we have seen a beautiful habit, of a bright Cla- 
and in an unprepared state. (From La Belle Assemble.) rence blue, with buttons down each side of the front a 

. ' WALKING DRESS. Paspirant ; the collar narrow, and partly standing up. An 

In the winter of 1819-20, two gentlemen came from lord} 4 pagss of can ary-yellow gros de Naples, with three elegant carriage hat is of white chip, ornamented with 
ie Selkirk’s establishment on the Red River, to Prairie du very broad distinct bias folds on the border of the skirt party-colonred puffs of gauze ; green, yellow and red, and 
> Chien, on the Mississippi, a distance of several hundred 3 : : ; P . + | large dalias of different colours. Strings of ribbon the same 

tin Sleeves ala Marie, with antique points at the wrists, and| "8 6 
miles, each drawn in a train by two or three dogs. The ee 6 colours as the gauze, float loose. Another tasteful hat is of 

of y BS an enamelled bracelet of white and gold next the hand. oa 
party returned to Red River in the spring in boats, and) Fichy-pelerine of fine India muslin, with long mantelet well stiffened net, with ornaments zoned the eqowe, @ 
most of the dogs were consequently left behind. As soon) ends; the pelerine finished all enonndl by Rpaalal ints, {te 2 chevel, olged wit Bak ane-7 cllow satin, and 
as they saw that they were abandoned by those old masters as +4. es P ? | finished by narrow blond. Between each hollow isa bow 

y z. y »| edged with fine braiding, and surmounted by flutings of y 

each dog selected a house in the village, and by an obsti-| ), ape . @ of striped gauze ribbon; narrow black stripes on a yellow 

- 5 Be, y lace. The ends of this elegant out-door covering are drawn _—s 7 
nate maintenance of his post, and a fai ardianship o . oy round; of this ribbon is a long loup-string. A carriage 

= in hes P , and a fi ithful ge di ‘ hip of threugh a belt of tartan riband ; yellow checquers on a gunk; 5 i , . gl ros 38 

P. the premises, Aihed the to adopt him as a) White ground, though some ladies prefer the pattern to be bonnet ofa dinest Same whe “ie wget roi So eeyinn : 
ry, part of the establishment. of different colours. The pelerine is fastened to the throat the crown ornamented om — points of the same, 
mn, with a bow of riband, the same as the belt: a small triple oa Gn spose Se mp 'y - pow anetn, Facial laneaiay 
am THE DRAMA. French ruff of lace surmounts the fichu part. The hat is of - st ~ > — ower co be d ey — aa “a 
hite crate oF ohi di id placed under the brim on the leit side ; e edge of the 
“4 WALNUT STREET THEATRE. ion Pres» po bs ra ? ello peers Aycan: brim is finished by a broad rich blond. A bonnet of plain 

: al ‘ . White Lies | * nds 5 A ; : : d : 
= ed Oct. 10. My Spouse and I; White Lies) |." stockings, with kid alippere of the same colour, en san- white gros de Naples is also a novelty, bearing on it the 
and X.Y. Z. Three very entertaining farces, all well} ales, complete the dress. stamp of fashion, but not quite so attractive as the above ; 
played throughout. ‘ EVENIN it is of plain white gros de Naples, with a blue and white 
the Thursday, Oct. 11—Meg Murnock, or the Fatal a I G DRESS. f ruche of gauze at the edge; the crown ornamented with 
the Glen—and The Irishman in London. Mr. Green’s|,. a gown of a novel descr iption, the lower part being made puffings and very short blue and yellow feathers, inter- 
ws lestin on: sadal, saserpentile like a pelisse robe, of pink and crape, richly ornamented mingled. "The mornien Guill bese Gueestierendl at Gleal 

. th, 2 P : dg with satin of the same colour. One broad bias fold of pink} _ : ns ‘ . 

wie Friday, Oct. 12.—Mysterious Stranger or True Re- ee oes ee mt sap with bows of gauze ribbon, the colour according to fancy. 
at a wenge—and My Spouse and I. which it nearly ascends : at r ti a rt he aa Flowers of «fancy Wehayl qanwent.thene:sager ameter 
ve ota Phe : ay seaemally eg pan eeial down the front of the skirt, is a broad layer of satin, pe a gti bape year see mt — +a 
ere o ertine Kkeclarmed—tor the benelit of Mrs. | notched in points on each side: down the centre of this ‘ . 7 
but Cowell. As we anticipated a crowded audience attended | ornament are bows of pink satin riband, placed at equal NR NINN - Coe ep 
lin this lady’s benefit, and the performances went off in a spi-| gistances. The body is finished in front with fichu robings R tes 7 hee ca ae ee 
hen rited style. Mrs. Cowell’s Phebe was characterised by her] ;, peleitiy chaliar las aipancnans tthe Adgto:4ivedk a face, with a very full cluster of roses lying on the hair, is 
> OP ae ; - ] ig1o~ ad o = . * 
vs wsual discrimination and judgment, and entitles her to great macher. The sleeves are long, and of white crape, with ri = yt 52 ry apg agg jane. ~ 4 ~ 
e praise. Mr. Cowell, ved Maity, afforded infinite entertain-| double rows of antique points of white satin: next the : ae Oe 
: que ¥ 
has ment—the song contained many happy hits, and was sung) panda broad gold bracelet, fastened with nah flowers, are the prevailing head-dresses at the provincial 
ad in his own inimitable style. The extravaganza of Don ’ 0 elet, fastened with a cameo head. | theatres, and for receiving dinner parties in the country. 
‘ si ° “| Dress hat of white transparent crape ; under the brim a - i i 
nge Giovanni is very laughable—full of fun and frolic, with| guting of broad blond : th A th h j ".,,, | At: private. concerts and musical parties, a baret-turban of 
id? something of fashion and flash. It was very successful in| , SS rei nd ; anal e hat covered with | eoloured gauze, made in thé highest style of fashion, but 
5 of England, and will no doubt have'a good run here. eautiful white plumage, playing in every direction. without much ornament, is a very favourite head-dress, 
? a8 Monday, Oct. 15.—Hundred Pound Note, and second (From the World of Fashion.) tation rye seas pink, ethereal blue, tea- 
into night oe gore inl. tall ws ; P Amongst the novelties which most struck us, is a ball|°_” lr ei 
vayy Tuesday, ree ats, and the new farce OF! or evening party dress of pink crape, with a broad full 
oms Mrs. Smith, for the benefit of Mr. Smith and Mrs. Roper. keri ; ia : : MARRIED. 
: puckering round the border ; over this are beautiful satin} 6 . = 
ws cad caps connauayPepesusting ings, Cons Sa | One, Hit, ae A ees Dea Ra 
ing CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. the head of this row of ornaments is surrounded by one of | city. ; ; 
The French Opera corps continue their performances | similar figures, but smaller, and turned contrarywise. The On the 11th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
one at this House, to fashionable audidnces. During the past | body is ornamented in front with pink satin and narrow James Pexecar, to Miss EL1zaBgTd Regs, all of this 
Z A : ° ty. 
| the week La Dame Blanche has been several times exhibited white blond, in the Spanish style; short ends depend just i On the 9th inst. by the Rt. Rey. Bishop White, Mr. 
to admiring houses. The music of this piece is very su- below the sash, from the slight Castillian drapery on each | WiLL1aM L. Moore, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss 
Mr. perior. The season closes in a few nights; it is expected side of the stomacher part. The sleeves are short, full, Fae aremnent aeageane of the late Philip Bartle, of Penn 
ners, they will perform at least one tragedy before they leave. | and lined with a material which stiffens, while it preserves ‘On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Beveridge, Mr 
uly, aeeerrina eae a re to return to her pro- gto i rad ir aed in ma aap ar gd as —— T. Waanan, of Wilmington, Del. to Miss Sea 
ssion; a profession of which she was one of the most| the skirts. An elegant dress of Esterhazy coloured gros |S. daughter of William Young, Esq. of this ci 
ticu- aa 5 y 4 g i iq is city. 
reek brilliant ornaments, and which was to her « scene of fas-|4¢ Naples comes next under our consideration ; over the \ In N ew-York, on the Sth inst. by the Rev. Dr. Bereller, 
nate ‘eination and triumph. Singers of wider and loftier| hem, above the shoe, is a double wadded roleau; over ae po ahd gerne Philadelphia, to Miss Marca- 
mili- fame undoubtedly exist. Catalani, Pasta, and Sontag | Wich is an ornament in flutings, finished by sharp points, ‘At Washington, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mat- 
hers possess in Europe a recognized ascendancy.—But the each of which being tacked down, forms a full plain or flu- | thews, Mr. CoanLes Warp, of the Philadelphia Thea- 
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THE SOUVENIR. 














FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
SERENA.* 


LisTEx, listen, lady fair, 
Shake off slumber’s drowsy wing, 
Strains harmonious fill the air, 
Hark! the vales melodious ring. 


List thee, list thee, maiden rare, 

To the strains to mem’ry dear, 
Floating on the balmy air, 

*¢ Gentle Zephyr” { woos thine’ear. 


Wake, sweet maiden, from thy slumbers, 
Listen to thy heart’s delight ; 

Music’s soul entrancing numbers, 
Wafted on the breeze of night. 


Is’t not sweet from slumbers waking, 
Stealing soft melodious swell ; 
Blandly midnight’s silence breaking 
By its pleasure breathing spell. 
Like to that must be the waking, 
When the spirit takes its flight ; 
Mortal trammels all forsaking, 
Wakes in realms of pure delight. 


Music! boon to mortals given, 
Soother of each rankling woe ; 

Bliss of angels bright in Heaven, 
Joy of feeling hearts below. 


Thou! whose every nerve of feeling 
Harmonizes with each chord, 
Wake! and hear its numbers stealing 
With the hour in sweet accord. 
By melodious strains invited, 
Fairies weave the mazy dance ; 
Tripping o’er the green delighted, 
Neath the fairy moon beams glance. 


Wreaths of every tiny flower, 
Floral gifts they hither bring, 
To adorn your rural bower, 
Wooing thee to join their ring. 
Fays and fairies sprightly dancing, 
Hark! the vales melodious ring, 
Silver moon beams softly glancing, 


Shake off slumber’s drowsy wing. SYDNEY. 


* The Serenas of the Provencal Poets, were the stanzas 
sung by them at the close of the day; as the Albas were 
those sung at the dawn to their “ladies fair.” The term 
Serena is an offspring of the golden age of poesy, and is so 
much more mellifluent and poetic than Serenade, that it is 
singular it has not been revived by modern poets. 

7 A favourite melody of that name. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
AN ALBA. 


AWAKE, my love, the blushing morn 
On balmy zephyrs wafts its sweets ; 

O’er hill and dale the hunter’s horn 
Its joy inspiring strain repeats: 

All nature smiles—awake, my love, 

And seek with me the fragrant grove. 


Each warbler’s soft melodious strain 
Is swell’d to wake my slumb’ring love ; 
Th and lead bright pleasure’s train, 
every joy shall sweeter prove— 
For ah! what beauties can compare, 
With those that deck thy form so fair. 





As love’s bright queen, from bowering shade, 
In glowing charms the nymph appears ; 
Her angel mien in smiles arrayed, 
Dispels my anxious bosom’s fears : 
Thus smiling through the veil of night, 


The morning beams in beauty bright. SYDNEY. 





THE WORLD IN THE OPEN AIR. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
“T have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth—but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity ; 
Not harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” —/Voodsworth. 
Come, while in freshness and dew it lies, 
To the world that is under the free blue skies? 
Leave ye man’s home, and forget his care— 
There breathes no sigh on the dayspring’s air. 


Come to the woods in whose mossy dells 

A light all made for the poet dwells ; 

A light, coloured softly by tender leaves, 
Whence the primrose a mellower glow receives. 


The stock-dove is there in the beechen tree, 
And the lulling tone of the honey-bee ; 

And the voice of cool waters midst feathery fern, 
Shedding sweet sounds from some hidden urn. 


There is life, there is youth, there is tameless mirth, 
Where the streams, with the lillies they bear, have birth 
There is peace where the alders are whispering iow, 
** Come from man’s dwellings, with all their woe.” 


Yes! we will come—we will leave behind 
The homes and the sorrows of human kind : 
It is well to rove where the river leads 

Its bright blue vein along sunny meads. 


It is well through the rich wild woods to go, 

And to pierce the haunts of the fawn and doe ; 
And to hear the gushing of gentle springs, 

When the heart has been fretted by worldly stings. 


And to watch the colours that flit and pass 

With insect wings through the wavy grass ; 

And the silvery gleams o’er the ash-tree’s bark, 
Borne in with a breeze through the foliage dark. 


Joyous and far shall our wanderings be, 

As the flight of birds o’er the glittering sea ; 

To the woods, to the dingles where violets blow, 
We will bear no memory of earthly woe. 


But if, by the forest-brook, we meet 

A line like the pathway of former feet ; 
If, ’midst the hills, in some lonely spot, 
We reach the grey ruins of tower or cot; 


If the cell where a hermit of old hath prayed, 
Lift up its cross through the solemn shade ;— 
Or if some nook where the wild flowers wave, 
Bear token sad of a mortal grave,— 


Doubt not but there will our steps be stayed, 
There our quick spirits awhile delayed ; 
There will thought fix our impatient eyes, 
And win back our hearts to their sympathies. 


For what, though the mountain and skies be fair, 
Steeped in soft hues of the summer air,— 

»Tis the soul of man, by its hopes and dreams, 
That lights up all nature with living gleams. 


Where it hath suffered and nobly striven, 
Where it hath poured forth its vows to Heaven ; 
Where to repose it hath brightly past, 

O’er the green earth there is glory cast. 

And by that soul amidst groves and rills, 

And flocks that feed on a thousand hills, 

Birds of the forest and flowers of the sod, 

We, only we, may be linked to Gop! 


DEATH OF AN INE 5 


5 
BY MRS. BEMate 


Dearu found strange beauty on that 
And dash’d it out.—There was a tint of rose 


Vv vl : 
brow, 


On cheek and lip ;—he touch’d the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded. —Forth from those blue eyes 
There spake a wishful tenderness,—a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which Innocence 
Alone can wear.—With ruthless haste he bound 
The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 
Forever.—There had been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear, 
Charming her even to tears. ‘The spoiler set 

His seal of silence,—but there beam’d a smile 

So fix’d and holy from that marble brow, 

Death gazed and left it there ;—he dared not steal 
The signet-ring of Heaven. 





FACETLE. 
‘ Some odd quirks, and remnants of wit.—Suaks, 


In the old Raleigh, two collegians engrossed the entire 
conversation, in descanting on various matters and thi: 
One of them, in the course of his remarks, observed, that 
a certain legal character (mentioning his name) of the city 
of Richmond, then recently deceased, who was sup 
to be wealthy, had died insolvent. ‘* Oh no,” replied his 
friend, ‘‘he died in Woodstock.” 





A gentleman who had an Irish servant, having stop 
at an inn several days, previous to his departure desired to 
have a bill, which being brought him, he found a] 
quantity of port placed to his servant's account, and ques- 
tioned him about having so many bottles of wine. ‘ P’ 
your honour, (cried Pat) read how many they charge to 
my account.”” The gentleman began, ‘“ One bottle 
one ditto, one ditto, one ditto” —‘ Stop, stop, (cried Pat) 
they are cheating you. I know I had some of their port, 
but I did not taste a drop of their ditto.” ’ 


3 





Dante, the Italian poet, being banished from his native 
city of Florence, obtained an asylum at Verona, and had 
for his patron Candella Scalla, or the Prince of that coun- 
try. There were in the same court several strolling play- 
ers and other persons of that description, one of whom dis- 
tinguished for his ribaldry and buffoonery, was much ea- 
ressed beyond the others. The prince, one day, when his 
man and Dante were both present, highly extolled the for- 
mer, and turning to the poet, said, ** I wonder that this fool- 
ish fellow should have found out the secret of pleasing us 
all, and making himself admired ; while you, who area 
man of great sense, are in little esteem.” To which Dante 
freely replied. ‘* You would cease to wonder at this, if you 
knew how much the conformity of characters is the source 
of friendship.” 


Shakspeare was performing the part of a King in one of 
his own tragedies, standing near the Queen’s box, and hay- 
ing given orders to the attending officers, Elizabeth, wish 
ing to know whether he would depart from the dignity of 
the sovereign, at that instant dropped her handkerchief, 
when the mimic monarch i liately exclaimed :— 

‘< But ere this be done, 
Take up our sister’s handkerchief.” 








A short time since, an honest Hibernian was appointed 
guardian of the night in the environs of London, bat was 
shortly brought before the sitting Magistrate, charged with 
neglecting his duties. Pat being questioned as to the cause 
of absence from his station, gravely replied, ‘* Plase your 
Honour, they set me to watch, and [ watched and waited 
along time, plase your Honour, but nobody came, so | 
thought I’d go home to bed.” 





EPITAPH ON A STUPID BOOKSELLER. 
Of a dull heavy folio here rests the last page, 
And ’tis equally true the best half— 
There was ene within it informing or sage, 
’T was unletter’d and bound up in calf. 
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